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1882. which Forster objected." Forster considered, no
doubt, that it gave the victory to the " uncrowned
King" and his "unwritten law."1 There is some
truth in this estimate. For although Parnell
did not ask for his own freedom, and though
"Ministers decided that they could enter into no
agreement and would give no pledge/'2 there was
a mutual, if tacit, understanding which both parties
thoroughly appreciated. Besides setting the three
Release of Irish Members free, and letting Michael Davitt out
of Portland, the Cabinet determined to examine
the list of "suspects," and unlock all who were
not regarded as partakers in actual crime. Except
for personal considerations, such as unauthorised
interference from outside, the difference between
Forster and his colleagues was a very narrow one.
The "suspects," as he readily admitted, were
imprisoned for precaution, not for punishment
The Government had no right to detain them
a day longer than public safety required their
detention, and Ministers were satisfied that Mr.
Parnell would exert himself in future to prevent
the commission of outrages. The definite under-
taking which Forster required would have been
a bargain in the proper sense of the term. As for
the offer of co-operation with the Liberal party*
Mr. Gladstone said that he did not expect and
could not accept it.3 When Mr. Forster made his
explanation in the House of Commons, nothing
was said about the correspondence, and Mr. Glad-
stone denied, then as always, that there had been any
"Treaty of Kilmainham." Ministers had acted on
their own responsibility, and in what they believed
to be the best interests of Ireland. Although this
statement was contradicted, it was never disproved.

1  O'Brien's Life ofParmtt, I 339.

2  Morley's Life of Gladstone, iii. 64,

3  Reid's Life of Forster, I 440.